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POTATO GROWING IN IRELAND 
Paul Murphy, College of Science, Dublin, Ireland 


Ireland, of course, is famous for potato-growing, for it raises 
more potatoes per head of the population than any other country, 
and the time was when it lowered more. Production and con- 
sumption both have decreased, but even yet potato production is 
1% times that of the entire Dominion of Canada, and nearly equals 
that of Maine, New York and Michigan combined, in round num- 
bers 120 million bushels. 

A surprisingly small proportion of the crop finds its way into 
the market, for only about 4 per cent of the average farmer’s in- 
come is derived directly from the sale of potatoes. It must be 
remembered that the country depends on its live stock and their 
products, 74 per cent of farm receipts being derived from this 
source, and large proportion of the potato crop is used for pig 
and poultry feeding, and of course for human food on the farm. 

The crop is raised in very small individual areas, for the farms 
themselves are small. The ordinary patch consists of an acre or 
two, and a twenty acre field is a nine days’ wonder. Yields vary 
very widely. The average is just over 200 bushels per acre, and 
it should be half as high again, for 500 bushels is a commonplace 
with good growers. Prize fields in acre plot competitions may 
produce from 800 to 900 bushels. 

The growing season extends from April to October, and is 
further lenghthened by sprouting the seed potatoes, which is now 
becoming general. Whole seed is used in such cases, the usual 
allowance being 35 to 40 bushels per acre, and planting is done 
in 28 inch drills at a distance of 10 to 12 inches. Sprouting in- 
creases the crop by about 50 bushels per acre. 
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Baugh’s 7% Potato Guano 
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Philipp Brothers, Inc. 


Woolworth Building 7 
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NEW YORK CITY 


@ We offer standard size trade packages 
---small lots to carloads. “ 


COPPER SULPHATE 
LEAD ARSENATE 
CALCIUM ARSENATE 
COPPER CARBONATE 
PARADICHLOROBENZOL 
CORROSIVE SUBLIMATE | 


and all other chemicals necessary for 
the production of farm and orchard crops. 1 
Your inquiries will be welcome. “ 
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Late blight occurs every year in July and August and spraying 
is almost universal. The United States and Ireland were the first 
two countries to take up this practice about 1890, and at the present 
time there is no place in the world where the crop is sprayed more 
widely and successfully than in Ireland. This may be seen by the 
number of spraying machines sold through agency of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture alone, which still averages more than 1,400 
a year over a period of ten vears. The number in use some years 
ago exceeded 70,000. It is calculated that the value of the crop 
saved in this way exceeds 10 million dollars per year, and in vears 
like 1924 the whole crop may be said to have been saved. 

A new development which is being pushed most vigorously 
in the Free State is the growing of seed potatoes for the English 
trade. This is at present a practical monopoly of Scotland’s, but 
the health and vigour of Irish potatoes is second to none, in fact, 
like the Prince Edward Island product, they stand in a class by 
themselves. The only drawback has been mixed stocks and un- 
popular varieties, but this is being rapidly overcome by a potato 
certification scheme which is in charge of W. D. Davidson. The 
system adopted is based on American practice, and in 1925 about 
2,300 acres were certified. Trade with England is being fostered 
by the distribution of 10 bushel samples which are provided free 
by growers oi certified seed, and are then distributed by the De- 
partment to representative farmers in England. The service also 
propagates special mosaic-free stocks aecording to Dutch methods. 


ACCURACY IN POTATO INSPECTION 
Karl H. Fernow, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


The object of our inspection service is to select fields which 
will produce seed relatively free from disease. To accomplish our 
end we adopt a standard and make an estimate of the amount of 
disease present in the field this year. We assume that if our es- 
timate this vear is low there will be little disease next year, and 
vice versa. Several factors contribute to make this assumption 
inaccurate. These are: 

(1) Unexpected spread of disease. The writer has known of 
cases where a disease increased 20 to 30 fold in one year. Con- 
versely cases occur in which the increase is not as great as we 
expect. 

(2) Inaccuracy of estimates due to masking of diseases, es- 
pecially mosaic. Masking is relative and to some extent personal. 
That is to say, the symptoms by which we are accustomed to 
recognize a disease may be masked. Other symptoms may still 
be evident to a person who is acquainted with them. Last summer 
at Freehold, N. J. some dozen inspectors inspected the same plants 
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and got a dozen different results. Many of us were unable to 
detect spindle tuber. So far as we were concerned it was masked. 
On the other hand, some of us who were unacquainted with spindle 
tuber recognized certain mosaic diseases of Rurals which were new 
to the rest. 

(3) Inaccurate estimates due to similarity of symptoms of dif- 
ferent «diseases. Rhizoctonia and leg sometimes produce 
symptoms which the inspector may confuse with mosaic or leaf 
roll. Those who attended the New Jersey conference last year had 
an excellent demonstration of how closely rhizoctonia might re- 
semble leaf roll. 

(4) Inaccurate diagnosis due to carelessness or lack of training 
of the inspector, 

(5) Inaccurate estimates due to failure to count a large enough 
sample. 

Of these factors, number (1) is practically beyond our control. 
errors due to numbers (2) and (3) may be somewhat reduced by 
experience and care. [Errors due to number (4) may be largely 
eliminated by care in the selection and training of inspectors, al- 
though, as a rule, salaries are not high enough to induce good 
inspectors to remain in the service long after they are thoroughly 
trained. It is the purpose of this article to discuss errors due 


to number (5). 

In view of the many sources of inaccuracy which we cannot 
control, the question may be raised whether it is worth while to 
spend the time necessary to count large numbers of plants. In 
order to throw some light on this question it may be well to con- 
sider how the number of plants counted is related to the accuracy 
of the estimate. In this paper a “count” is the inspection of one 
hundred plants. 

A usual measure of accuracy of any estimate is its probable 
error. If the mean of a number of counts is fountl to be 3+ or— 
0.8, this indicates that there is an even chance that the true mean 
of the whole field lies between 2.2 and 3.8. The prokable error 
may be found either by keeping a record of each hundred counted 
and then calculating the probable error from the usual formula: 
P. E.==.6745 times the square root of | @d°—ni(n-1)| or by the 
method described by Karl Pearson (1). Pearson's formula is too 
complicated to cite here but for our purposes may he condensed to 
the following form: DP. E.==—+-or—.0745 times the square root of 
(pq——-n) where p and q represent the percentage of diseased and 
healthy plants respectively and n is the number of plants counted. 
This formula is approximately accurate where p is more than 1 
and n is more than 200. Vhe two methods have been found in 
practice to give fairly similar results. 

For the sake of discussion the probable error for percentages 
from 0 to 5 has been calculated by Parson's longer formula and is 
shown graphically in Figure 1. . 
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Fig. 1. Showing the relation of the probable error to the num- 
ber of counts made with percentages counted ranging from 0 to 5. 
It will be seen that the probable error decreases as the number of 
plants counted increases. ‘The decrease is very rapid up to about 
300 plants, fairly rapid from here up to 500, and quite slow from 
here on. In other words to increase accuracy materially above that 
reached by counting 500 plants, it would be necessary to count a 
great many plants’ We can reduce the probable error of our es- 
timate to a very small amount but if we are counting plants affected 
with rhizoctonia as affected with leai roll, or plants affected with 
mosaic as healthy, it will simply serve to mislead us, and our friends, 
the potato growers. The probable error tells us how accurate our 
mean is but it does not tell us of what it is the mean. It may rep- 
resent the number of leaf roll plants or it may merely represent 
the number of conscientious spasms of the inspector. 
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The accuracy of our inspection is limited in somewhat the same 
way as the accuracy of a tape measure or a cheap thermometer. 
Both are, useful articles when rightly used. We could use a ver- 
nier on our tape measure and read distances to a hundredth of an 
inch. However, we should be lucky if the result was nearer the 


(1) Pearson, Kari. On the influence of past experience on future ex- 
pectation. London, Edinburgh and Dublin Philosophical Magazine, 6th 
Series, 13: 365-378. 1907. 
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truth than a tenth of an inch. Similarly we might equip our ther- 
mometer with a magnifying glass and read to a tenth of a degree 
but we would not know the true temperature more accurately than 
we could read with the naked eye. Counting 15 or 20 hundred 
plants in a field is like using a vernier on a tape measure or a mag- 
nifying glass on a cheap thermometer. 

It was the intention of the writer to check the theoretical con- 
clusions drawn above by actual inspections of fields made by differ- 
ent individuals at the same time but opportunity for this did not 
arise. A small amount of data were gathered in the course of the 
writer's own inspections but these are not considered extensive 
enough to report. Such studies should be made, and by a large num- 
ber of individuals working under different conditions. It is largely 
in the hope of stimulating such investigations that the present paper 
has been prepared. In making such an investigation it is probable 
that at least 30 counts should be made in each field by each person 
involved. At least two men should inspect each such field: [Hf the 
different men have been differently trained so much the hetter. 
The results derived from a field containing 2 per cent disease will 
not apply to one containing 5 per cent so that different fields con- 
taining different amounts of disease must be selected. Results ob- 
tained in a field in which diseases are difficult to detect may also 
be quite different from those obtained in a field in which diseases 
are readily detected. 

Pending the results of such investigations we must each inter- 
pret our own experiences in our own way and act accordingly. 
The procedure used by the writer 1s as follows: Five counts are 
made, usually proceding diagonally across the field. Between 
counts the inspector is on the lookout for diseased plants and if it 
appears to him that the counts are not representative additional 
counts are made. Otherwise the making of additional counts is 
dependent on the percentage obtained. Ii this is nearer the passing 
tolerance than 0.5 per cent additional counts are usually made. 
The number of additional counts depends on the conditions found 
but is ordinarily not more than five. If the conditions are such 
as to make diagnosis very uncertain, the accuracy of the result will 
probably not be increased by additional counts. If, however, con- 
ditions for diagnosis are excellent it may be worth while to increase 
the number of counts, as, in this case, the additional counts may ke 
expected to increase the accuracy of the result. In Vermont it is 
customary to examine the plants separately for each disease present. 
This seems to the writer a better way of spending time than the 
making of large numbers of counts: 

A well-trained inspector should not be bound by intricate sets of 
rules. It may best be left to his judgment whether to increase the 
size of the sample or to examine with greater care the individual 
plants inspected. 
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HELP THE ASSOCIATION TO SAVE MONEY 


Members can help the Association to cut down its expenditure 
by sending in their dues without a request in form of a letter or 
a dun bill. The more you can help the Association to save, the 
more you will get for your money. Many do not know that the 
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monthly publication cost more than $2.00 per member last year 
without paying a cent for clerical or editorial work. 
Associate membership $1.00 per year. 
Active membership $2.00 per year. 
The associate members receive the American Potato Journal. 
The active members receive the American Potato Journal and the 
Annual Report. 


WHAT IS THE AMERICAN POTATO JOURNAL 
DOING FOR YOU? 


During the last month several members have sent in excellent 
statements concerning the monthly publication and more are needed 
before publishing a circular to be used in a membership drive. 
These should be brief and to the point. We would like to hear 
from as many growers as possible because it is to the growers to 
whom we must appeal for an increase in membership. If your 
monthly publication, the American Potato Journal, has benefitted 
you, tell others. Promptness in sending in the statements will be 
greatly appreciated. 


WHO PUT THE IRISH IN SPUDS? 


Ireland was one of the first countries to recognize the importance 
of the food value of the potato. During the eightennth century it 
became a vital source of food supply to the inhabitants of Ireland. 
Even today the spuds are sometimes called Irish potatoes due to 
the popularity given them in Ireland centuries ago. In the article 
entitled, “Potato Growing in Ireland,” Prof. Murphy relates that 
Ireland is still famous for potato production. 

We are very grateful to Prof. Paul Murphy for this article. It 
is very interesting and enlightening. The only regret is that Prof. 
Murphy did not tell us more about this subject in which we are 
all interested. Prof. Murphy has demonstrated to the readers of 
the American Potato Journal how ably he can write and we hope 
to hear from him again in the near future. The editor knows that 
there are many potato practices and problems in Ireland that would 
be an educational interest to growers and investigators in other 
countries. For instance, the editor would like to know more about 
the propagation of special mosaic-iree ‘stocks according to the 
Dutch methods. 

At present, the membership in the Potato Association of America 
is distributed in eight countries. The American Potato Journal is 
being fostered ky the Association for the welfare of the potato 
industry. Members and others in all potato producing countries 
are cordially invited to send in articles and potato notes for the 
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American Potato Journal. You can help to make this publication 
the best of its kind in the world by sending in articles, potato notes, 
abstracts of recent’ potato literature and new memberships. Re- 
member it is your publication and it will be what you make it. 


A PIONEER 


We are always glad to welcome the pioneer. Leaders are needed 
in all activities for advancement. Dr. Karl Fernow of the Plant 
Pathology Department, Cornell University is truly a pioneer and 
a leader because of his recent studies concerning the accuracy of 
inspecting potatoes for certification. Tle has made a thorough study 
of the data he has collected but like all other problems there is 
room for more investigational work. 

There is a large number of men who have and are giving much 
time and thought to this same problem. We hope that they will 
write on this subject at their earliest convenience for the American 
Potato Journal. In the past there has been probably too much guess- 
ing because of the lack of fundamental knowledge as to the number 
of counts necessary for accuracy in potato inspection work. 


POTATO DAY IN MAINE 


The 26th of February will be the dawn of a new day in the annals 
of the Pine Tree State. Gov. Ralph ©. Brewster of Maine has 
issued the following proclamation :—‘“In accord with the resolve 
of the 82nd Legislature, Friday, February 26, is hereby designated 
as ‘Potato Day’, in the State of Maine, on which day it is the ex- 
pressed desire of the Legislature that all our people may arrange 
a strictly potato diet, to the end that their physical condition may 
be improved and the material welfare of the state may be con- 
served.” 

At this time it would be appropriate to start a campaign to 
teach housewives, hotel and dining car chefs how to boil and bake 
potatoes. A large percentage of them still have this art to learn. 

The state has the best wishes for success from the American Po- 
tato Journal and we hope that the results obtained will be greater 
than anticipated. 


SECRETARY-TREASURERSHIP 


The person elected to fulfil this office at the annual meeting in 
December handed in his resignation immediately upon receiving 
official notification. In the meantime another member has been 
sought in vain who was willing to accept this great responsibility 
which has becn ably handled by Prof. Wm. Stuart for several vears. 
Finally, the other day, the editor consented to accept the appoint- 
ment to this office with the proviso that he will receive the kind 
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of cooperaion from the members of the Association that will make 
this year the most successful one in our history. No one konws 
better than Prof. Stuart and the editor who has been assistant sec- 
retary-treasurer for two years as to the amount of work connected 
with this office. It requires much time and thought. 

This year we are facing greater handicaps than ever hefore. 
Facts concerning these handicaps have been related in a circular 
letter sent out by Prof. the first of December. Nevertheless, we 
are going to progress. The success of the Association seems to 
be assured. ‘This fact is emphasized by statements from many 
of our members in response to a letter sent out in January of this 
year. 

Our newly elected president, Daniel Dean has put his shoulder 
to the wheel and is pushing hard. As a successful grower for many 
years he has learned how to push. Only those who know Daniel 
Dean know how hard he can push. It is the duty of every member 
to fall in line and give him real assitance. The kind that puts the 
football over the goal. We are going to make many touchdowns 
and kick the ball over the goal pole several times this year with 
your help. When you are not in the actual game, you can cheer. 
Remember the team response to cheering, so boost the Association . 
and the American Potato Journal whenever you have the opportun- 
ity and keep on boosting. The results will be surprising. 

Again the secretary-treasurer is cordially soliciting your assist- 
ance whenever you can help. Nineteen twenty-five was the crown- 
ing year in the history of the Potato Association of America. This 
year is going to be a better one. 


CERTIFIED SEED PRODUCTION IN CANADA 


Readers this month will enjoy larning more about the certified 
seed potato industry in Canada. Articles from over the korder 
are always appreciated. 


BOOSTING 


Henry L. Bolley, State Seed Commissioner of North Dakota 
knows how to boast and to push for whatever is worthwhile. The 
following article was sent out to the press in North Dakota. Many 
growers in this state may learn about the American Potato Journal 
in more than one publeation. 


AMERICAN POTATO JOURNAL—INFLUENCE ON 
CERTIFICATION 


H. L. Bolley, State Seed Commissioner 


The work of certification of potatoes in North Dakota, as per- 
haps in other states, has made material advancement during the 
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crop year of 1925. As might be expected, the reasonable price for 
potatoes which has prevailed has made it possible for our farmers 
to consider the desirability of having their seed tubers certified. 
Furthermore, the sale of certified seed even during the more un- 
fortunate years just preceding when the prices were scarcely suffi- 
cient to justify the handling of the crop in the commercial way, 
nevertheless gave results sufficient to cause those who had been 
having their fields inspected and certified to continue in the game. 

Results this year I feel sure will give a distinct urge toward 
carrying out all of the necessary steps in a careful manner. A 
number of those who have been receiving the American Potato Jour- 
nal inform us that they find t of very great interest in keeping them 
in touch with what is being done in other states and therefore what 
they may expect under our conditions. I believe that the successful 
grower of potatoes who expects to handle his own produce direct 
to other growers will find the American Potato Journal of inestim- 
able value to him; for it is only in studying the conditions as re- 
ported throughout the whole United States that an individual 
grower may hope to understand the work of growing and preparing 
for distant markets. 

The work oi potato growing both for seed purposes and for com- 
merce must go on in each of the states under rather distinctly differ- 
ing conditions. Each has its own difficulties which the growers 
must meet and hence the aid which comes to them from their own 
Experiment Station or the investigations in nearby states naturally 
is of such nature as to deal more specifically with local conditions. 
Hence a pamphlet coming once a month as does the American 
Potato Journal to the grower may readily bring to him ideas which 
certain individuals may be in position to put into operation in 
such manner that gradually there will be a much more uniform 
understanding relative to the growing and handling of each of the 
varieties and types throughout the entire United States. As the 
Journal has been run, | feel justified in recommending it very 
highly to all growers. 

Anyone who wishes to become a member of the Potato Associa- 
tion of America and to receive the “American Potato Journal” 
publshed monthly by the Association should address W. M. Pea- 
cock, Sec’y-Treas., 108 Baltimore Ave., Takoma Park, D. C. 


WHAT IS THE POTATO MARKET GOING TO DO? 


E. A. Stokdyk, Specialist in Marketing 
Kansas State Agricultural College 
Those who have potatoes in storage are wondering what is likely 
to happen in the potato market between now and spring. Con- 
siderable uneasiness was shown in the month of December due 
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largely to an adjustment between shipments and holdings which 
is a seasonal tendency. 

The December estimate issued by the United States Department 
of Agriculture has given confidence to those who have stocks in 
storage. This estimate placed the 1925 crop at 323 million bushels, 
the smallest crop since 1916 and 58 million bushels below the aver- 
age yield for the past 15 years. 

But, has the market reached its high point and is this fact taken 
into consideration at the present time?’ In order to answer this 
question we might examine the price records for the past 15 years. 
At the same time let us consider the seasonal tendency for prices 
to rise or fall. Average prices for a given month mean little un- 
less the movement of prices is in the same direction quite frequently. 

A summary of the records of potato prices for the past 15 years 
is as follows: 


Average prices paid to producers for potatoes in United States. 


January — February March April May June 

90.5 97.2 103-1 104.7 114.0 115.8 
July August September October November December 
116.5 125.9 111.2 96.5 90.3 89.5 


Number of times one month was higher than the preceding month. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug: Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
8 13 7 6 9 7 10 = 11 5 l 3 6 


The above data shows the seasonal trends in the potato market 
and a gradual rise in price from January to August. That this is 
true a little better than half of the time is indicated by the number 
of times that one month showed an advance in price over the pre- 
ceding month. The fact that such is not the case every year calls 
for further examination of the records. To get a better idea of what 
may happen it is best to compare this year’s production and prices 
with previous years when production was below average. In doing 
this it is perhaps better to compare the price index numbers in- 
stead of actual prices. 


Index Numbers of Prices Paid to Producer for Potatoes 
1910 - 1914—100 


Crop. Produc- 
year tion Mil- 
July lions of 
to bush- July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. 
July els 
1910 349 54 73 = o91 98 938 92 86 84 88 81 90 91 
1911 293 130 153 141 128 127 1382 185 144 152 172 183 172 
1913 332 67 78 94 107 116 113 109 106 106 1038 103 103 
1915 360 70 63 638 £#=71 «#101 #102 1138 #184 #141 #143 136 142 
1916 287 138 108 136 162 226 241 235 262 360 345 402 395 
1919 356 173 217 2338 237 255 266 285 331 364 484 566 607 
1921 362 94 154 210 199 206 183 173 176 176 167 150 150 
1925 323 180 223 174 180 285 


on 


The price index numbers for the years of production below the 
average of 381 million bushels which is the average from 1910 to 
1925, show that steady to increasing prices can be expected between 
now and March 1926. 


AVERAGE PRICES PAID TO PRODUCEAS OF POTATOES 
1910 — 1924 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug.Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
4026 226 


1. -17 
1.1 


1.11 1.11 
1.05 
| 
1.01 
97 -97 
91 2. 
Fig. l—Average prices paid to producers,by months. 
Number of 
years 
15 


10 10 


Jane Fev. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Fig. 2.—Number cf times the price for any month was 
higher than for the preceding month. 

A further indication leading to evidence of strength in the potato 
market is the fact that the 1925 crop of 323 million bushels is 
considerably smaller than most years when production was below 
average while population since then has increased. Furthermore, 
the quarantine on European stock will prevent shipments coming 
from that source to depress the market. In addition the crop of 
sweet potatoes is short which can be used as a substitute to some 
extent. 
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Potatoes are not now high in price when their food value is taken 
into consideration. Compared with other foods potatoes are cheap 
at 6 cents a pound and a medium-priced food even at 8 cents a 
pound. 

The chances then of steady to rising prices for potatoes between 
January and March are good indeed. 


HIGH SPOTS IN MR. E. L. NIXON’S POTATO TALKS 


IN OHIO 
By Earl Jones 
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Four of Potato Growing 
Good seed. 

Proper spraying. 
Humus. 

Potato Mentality. 

The Best Seed.—Pennsylvania growers are very particular about 
the quality of their seed and insist upon the best of certified seed 
produced in northern states. Representatives of local associations 
visit, during the growing season, Michigan and other northern 
states and contract for the seed from the best fields. They look for 
fields with vigorous plants, practically free from degenerative dis- 
eases. The good growers prefer to buy their seed every year from 
the North, altho several Pennsylvania counties, with favorable con- 
ditions for seed growing, are comparing their seed with northern 
grown seed. 


Spraying.—Proper spraying (where good seed is used) is the 
most profitable practice the potato grower can adopt’ Mr. Nixon 
lists the Big Three of potato spraying as: 1. Time; 2. Manner 
200 Ibs. pressure, 100 gal. of material per acre, proper nozzle ad- 
justment; 3. Material. 

When Spray?.—The first application is made when the plants 
are large enough to be seen in the row, and the second comes ten 
days later. These early sprays control flea-beetle injury. Potato 
bugs seldom lay eggs on vines covered with Bordeaux and if they 
do the eggs turn black. Later sprays are not so frequent (10 to 
20 days) until hot weather comes. During hot periods spraying 
at seven day intervals is recommended: These sprays are continued 
during the season, with longer intervals during cooler weather. 

How Spray?.—100 gallons per acre and 200 lbs pressure are the 
minimum requirements set by Mr. Nixon for satisfactory spraying. 
In no other way can the vines be covered with a thin film of Bor- 
deaux. A satisfactory sprayer delivers 7 to 8 gallons of water per 
minute at 200 Ibs. pressure. Three nozzles per row, adjusted so 
that both the upper and lower sides of the leaves are covered, are 
necessary. 
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Spray With?—4-4-50 Bordeaux is the standard spray material. 
Stone lime, kept in steel barrels is used. This is carefully slaked, 
adding the water slowly so that the material is never dusty or 
watery, but is of the consistency of mush. The barrels of stock 
solution are placed near the water supply. 

Dusting vs. Spraying.—In Pennsylvania dusting has increased 
yields only 9 per cent whereas proper spraying increased the yields 
40 to 44 per cent. 

Humus.—The humus supply is, after drainage,, the most impor- 
tant soil factor. A good supply of fresh humus tends on heavy 
soils, to correct the conditions brought about by very wet or very 
dry seasons. l.egume sods and manure are the best sources of 
humus. Potatoes, rather than corn, should follow clover. The 
manure hauled out during the late summer and fall should be put 
on the potato field. Manure the potato land before New Year's 
Day. 

Legume sods are preferred as follows: 

1- Sweet clover. 
2. Alfalfa. 

3. Red clover. 
4. Soybeans. 

Sweet Clover.—Sweet clover plowed under the next spring after 
seeding, when it is four to six inches high, is the best, because it 
furnishes the, most humus material. A two year rotation of wheat 
or rye (oats or barley where grain is not sown in fall) and sweet 
clover is recommended for farmers who are potato specialists. 
This rotation has practically eliminated the wire-worm as a potato 
pest. 

Alfalfa—Alfafa, as a rotation crop, is recommended for dairy- 
men who must have hay. Red clover must be depended upon by 
many growers until their soils are in condition to grow alfalfa or 
sweet clover. 

Soybeans.—Soybeans sown thick (2 bu. per acre) are recom- 
mended for getting runout land in condition for good potato yields. 
The inoculated soybean seed is sown about June Ist and fertilized 
with 400 to 600 Ibs. of acid phosphate. The soybeans are plowed 
under and rye is sown in the fall. The rye is plowed under in the 
spring before it has dried out the soil. 

Scab Not Serious.~—Pennsylvania growers have had little trouble 
with scab, altho they are liming enough to get sweet clover and 
alfalfa. Mr Nixon believes that plowing under green rye, alfalfa 
and sweet clover in the the spring, helps account for this. 

Soils—Mr. Nixon does not discriminate against heavy soils, 
provided the drainage is good and the hard pan not too close to 
the surface. In Pennsylvania the heavier soils are, during dry 
seasons, the most dependable for satisfactory yields. 

Fertilizers for Potatoes—Mr. Jones discussed the question of 
fertilizing potatoes in Ohio. Demonstrations in Cuyahoga County 
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POTATO PLANTERS 
SPRAYERS 
Traction or Power for Pota- 
toes, Celery, Grapes, or Fruit 
Trees. 
Potato Diggers— 
Famous No. 8. 

Ask your neighbor about the 
O K Champion Digger 
Orchard Harrows and Tillers 
; Our No. 22 Automatic Potato Planter has fulfilled its obligation 
for many years. Originated 28 years ago. The orginal Cup Feed 
Planter—plants the seed without sticking into or bruising. It 

Plants, covers, marks for the next row and sows fertilizer. 


Don’t fail to look it over if you are in need of a first class 
Planter. 


CHAMPION CORPORATION 


333 Sheffield Ave., Hammond, Indiana 


0 K Champion Line 
SEED CUTTERS 
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in 1923 indicated that 1000 Ibs. of complete fertilizer was more 
profitable than 500 Ibs: of either complete fertilizer or acid phos- 
phate. In 1925, one Cuyahoga County grower who used 1000 Ibs. 
of 3-12-4 per acre on his field found, that an extra 800 Ibs. on a 
demonstration plot increased the yield 54 bushels per acre. 

Inquiries in Lake County in 1923 indicated that the growers 
who got yields of 200 bu. or more used at least 700 Ibs. of fertilizer 
per acre. 

Demonstrations in Richland County in 1925 indicated that a 
complete fertilizer is preferable to acid phosphate, altho applica- 
tions over 750 Ibs. per acre did not prove worthwhile in 1925. 

Most Ohio potato growers use from 500 to 750 Ibs. of fertilizer 
per acre on their potatoes. The members of the 400-bushel Potato 
Club in Pennsylvania use, on the average, 1600 Ibs. of fertilizer per 
acre. A broadcast application of 1000 Ibs. of acid phosphate is made 
and a row application of 600 Ils. of a complete fertilizer similar to 
a 3-12-4. 

Ohio growers will gradually increase their applications of com- 
plete fertilizer to 1000, 1200 and 1500 Ibs. per acre and probably 
more More attention will be paid to humus and to drainage. 

Plow Early and Carefully.—Ciood growers are careful to set 
the furrows on edge so that the green manure crop is well distri- 
buted thru the soil. Left in the bottom of the furrow it might 
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make trouble in a dry year. Early plowing and early preparation 
of the seed bed is the rule. 

Plant Deep.—Pennsylvania growers plant about 3% inches below 
the surface of the soil. The ordinary planter, which makes a ridge 
over the row, leaves the seed piece about one inch below the sur- 
face. To remedy this, the shoe in front of the planter is removed 
and a large shovel put on. The disks are set so that the furrow is 
not completely filled. 

Use Weeder Regularly—A wide weeder covering four or five 
rows, is used regularly once a week or after every rain until the 
plants are several inches high. It affords an economical means 
of killing small weeds and its regular use (1% inches deep) pre- 
vents root formation near the surface. Deeper roots mean that 
the crop suffers less in dry weather. 

Potato plants ordinarily fall over in an irregular manner. The 
use of the weeder (always in the same direction) will cause them 
to fall over uniformly, almost completely covering the row and 
preventing growth of weeds: 

The cultivator is used in addition to the weeder. The first cul- 
tivation is deep and later cultivations are shallow. Cultivation is 
continued until the vines meet between the rows. 

Plant Close—The Pennsylvania growers who get good yields 
plant closer than the average grower. The rows are 32 to 34 inches 
apart and the seed pieces about 9 inches in the row. They use 18 
to 19 bushels of seed per acre. 

Plant Early.—The best growers in Pennsylvania plant around 
May 10th. In dry seasons the soil is seldom very dry by that time, 
but if it is, planting should be postponed. 

Get Good Stands.—Poor stands in a potato field are usually due 
to one of four causes: 

1. Cutting seed too long before planting. 

2. Planting in a very dry seed bed. 

3. Too much sprouting of tubers before planting. 
4. Heavy rains just after planting. 

Cut Seed Quick.— Mr. Nixon demonstrated an economical method 
of cutting seed potatoes, by which an average worker can cut 55 
bu. in nine hours, instead of 18 bu. the usual rate. Plans for this 
home-made potato cutter will be sent out later, and his recom- 
mendations for cutting seed will be included. The cutter is taken 
to the field and the potatoes cut just before they are planted. Only 
enough are cut for each half day’s work. 

Good Storage Necessary.—Pit storage is recommended for home- 
grown seed: The tubers come out with little or no sprouting. 
Cellars with furnaces are unfit for storing seed. Early planting 
does away with the necessity of light sprouting, but it is recom- 
mended where planting is delayed until June. 

Heavy Rains Need Not Ruin Stand.—Where heavy rains come 
just after planting on heavy soils, the soil should be loosened, as 
soon as it is dry, with a spring tooth or disk harrow. This should 
run almost as deep as the potatoes are planted. 
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Potato Mentality—Mr. Nixon stated that it was difficult to de- 
fine what is meant by proper potato mentality. It is indicated in 
a potato field by straight rows, absence of weeds and other signs 
of careful attention on the part of the owner. Such a grower is 
glad to show visitors thru the field and is not continually apologiz- 
ing for having left something undone. A successful potato grower 
likes potatoes. 


RESULTS OF POTATO SPRAYING IN PENNSYLVANIA 
1918 - 1925 


4 unsprayed rows left in each field. 


All spraying done according to the recommendations 
on the attached sheets 


Year 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 


No. of counties 12 26 46 57 63 63 64 45 
Number of farms 

on which demon- 

strations were 


conducted 32 224 318 402 447 220 174 125 
Number of acres, ; 
in state sprayed Est. 
according to rec- about 


ommendations 314 1787 §=16680 23000 28646 40000 


Av. yield per acre 
sprayed fields 142 258.3 233.5 220 257 


Average gain in 

vield for spraying. 

bushels 34.8 42.9 74.7 74.3 66.0 58.0 66.6 78.0 
Gain in yield 

for spraying, 

per cent 32.2 342 41.4 47.7 44.0 30.0 40.4 44.0 
Average cost per 

acre of spraying $8.26 $10.85 $10.56 $11.03 $10.34 $12.05 $10.90 $11.00 
Average number 

of sprays 5 5 6 6.5 6.8 13 7 7 


Note the increase in yield per acre in 1920, due to the use of better seed. 


The number of demonstration fields in which sprayed checks were 
left, was reduced in 1923 because of the labor of following up the 
checks. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA CERTIFIED SEED POTATO 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


C. Tice 
At the request of the Provincial Department of Agriculture a 
number of growers of certified seed potatoes met in Victoria two 


years ago for the purpose of investigating the problems of the 
potato industry in British Columbia. This meeting resulted in the 
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organization of the B. C. Certified Seed Potato Growers Association. 

The Association consists of a Central and locals. The headquar- 
ters of the Central executive is Victoria, B. C., and the locals are 
established in the leading seed potato growing sections of the 
Province. The thirty locals have a paid-up membership of over 
300 farmers who are producing certified seed potatoes. The Central 
is made up of an executive selected from the directorate that rep- 
resents the six districts into which the Province has been divided 
for the purposes of representation. 

The first executive was presided over by George Stewart, a 
pioneer of the Keating district. He has been retained on the ex- 
ecutive ever since. He was succeeded in the presidency by W. 
Wallace Duncan of Brentwood Bay who has been re-elected to 
serve a second term. W. W. Dunean and C. Tice, Chief Agrono- 
mist, who has acted as secretary-treasurer of the Association since 
its inception, have been responsible for the drawing up of the 
constituton and by-laws and guiding the young organization 
through its incorporation under the “Societies Act.” 

At the recent annual meeting held in New Westminster, Mr. 
Tice relinquished his secretarial duties owing to the pressure of 
departmental work but was elected to the executive as honorary 
director. Capt. G. R. Bates of Courtenay who has long shown 
keen interest in the affairs of the commercial potato growers has 
been appointed as secretary of the association. It will be his 
special endeavour this coming year to firmly establish the com- 
mercial growers in a manner similar to the organization interested 
in certified seed potato growing. 

The directors for 1926 are: C. Tice, honorary director; G. R. 
Bates, Courtenay, and E. M. Whyte, Alberni, representing V. I. 
(north) ; George Stewart, Keating and W. Wallace Duncan, Brent- 
wood Bay, representing V. I. (south); Col. A. W. McLellan, 
Surrey Centre, J. EX. Gunet, Chilliwack, C. W. Buckle, Brighouse, 
and J. P. Carr, Mount Lehman, representing the Fraser Valley; 
W. C. Ricardo, Vernon for the Okanagan; Jas. Heath, Invermere, 
for the Kootenays, and J. M. Yorston, Kersley, for Central B. C. 

The executive officers chosen for 1926 are W. Wallace Duncan, 
President; Col. A. W. McLellan, Vice-President; and Capt. G. R. 
Bates, Secretary-Treasurer.~ I:xecutive members are George Stew- 
art, J. Ik. Gunet, C. Tice, J. P. Carr and Col A. W. McLellan. 


The major problems confronting the Central are those of market- 
ing, storing, transporting, advertising, standardizing of containers, 
packing and grading. 


This year practically 2% per cent of the potatoes planted in 
British Columbia were entered for certification. It is the aim of 
the Association for the coming year to increase the production of 
certified seed, raise the quality of the tubers, further standardize 
the varieties and try to concentrate the industry in the most suitable 
districts. 
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NORTHERN 
IDEAL CERTIFIED IRISH COBBLER SEED POTATOES 
Grown by 
THE NORTHERN IDEAL SEED FARMS 
Sudbury — Ontario 


THE SEED POTATO SITUATION IN MANITOBA 
G. R. Bisby 


Four varieties are recognized as “standard” for Manitoba: Early 
Ohio, Green Mountain, Beauty of Hebron, and Irish Cobbler. The 
Cobbler is not very popular, because it grows too large and rough 
in many areas. The better growers have been striving to improve 
the quality and health of their strains, but leaf roll and mosaic 
diseases are still fairly prevalent. There are probably sufficient 
stocks of tubers in storage to supply the demand for spring planting. 
The low prices of potatoes which have obtained up until last fall 
have led to a somewhat reduced acreage of potatoes, but an average 
yield of 175 bu. per acre in the province brought the 1925 produc- 
tion up to slightly over 5 million bushels: At least 10 per cent of 
the crop was frozen in the ground by early frost. 

A few growers in Manitoba have their potatoes certified, but 
the limited local demand for seed, the long distances to market, 
and the tariff on exportations into the United States, have greatly 
restricted the market for seed potatoes unless prices are unusually 
high. 


THE SEED POTATO SITUATION IN NEW BRUNSWICK 
O. C. Hicks 


The province of New Brunswick shippers of potatoes have had 
no occasion to think that the jobber of seed potatoes in the Atlantic 
coastal States is over-loaded with certified seed from this Province. 
[t is within the mark to say that less than one per cent of our ex- 
ports was certified seed, though a good deal of the exported quantity 
was the crop off certified fields. 

To the steady price at a high level which prevailed for table 
stock can be attributed the fact that a heavier movement than is 
usual up to this date has taken place. Of the twenty-five carloads 
of certified seed moveu,— the heaviest buving of the Green Mountain 
variety vas done by ihe larger growers of Aroostook County, 
Maine, a number of whom annually turn to this Province for 
foundation stock for their seed producing fields. Only a very few 
cars of seed were shipped to the more southerly points of long 
Isand, North Carolina and Virginia. 

The quantity of potatoes of certified specifications remaining in 
farmer’s cellars, though not great, has kept well on account of the 
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mild winter, and, from any present indications, is likely to be suffi- 
cient to meet the demands of the trade. 

Farmers are already buying fertilizers freely, with the intention 
of increasing the planting acreage over last season's. 


THE SEED POTATO SITUATION IN PRINCE 
EDWARD ISLAND 


S. G. Peppin, Charlottetown, P. E. I. 


Prince Edward Island, the smallest of the Canadian Provinces 
in point of area but the largest producer of certified seed potatoes, 
is ideally situated for the production of this crop. It is a million 
acres in extent, or, roughly speaking, about the size of Long Island, 
N. Y. The soil is of a medium loam and lends itself admirably to 
potato growing. Planting commences about June Ist and harvest- 
ing from September 20th on. Drought is practically unknown, the 
weather being fairly cool with plenty of rainfall to insure good 
growth throughout the season. The early frosts encountered on 
the mainland are fortunately absent and often do not appear until 
most of the crop is safely harvested. 

The growing of seed potatoes as a special crop was commenced 
in 1918 when one carload of Irish Cobblers was shipped to Ontario. 
The following year a car of Green Mountains was shipped to Long 
Island. This stock did so remarkably well in that important potato 
section that every bushel grown here the next year was eagerly pur- 
chased by dealers from Suffolk Co., L. I. 

From that year until the present the acreage planted has steadily 
increased. The peak was reached in 1924 when 9,000 acres were 
entered for inspection and certification. The prices prevailing and 
the market conditions, however, had a dampening effect on the 
area planted in 1925 which has reduced to 7,300 acres. This proved 
to be unfortunate as later events proved, so much so that we were 
unable to meet the increased demand for seed. 

A regrettable feature was thus introduced and one which we sin- 
cerely hope will not recur. Owing to the very slight difference be- 
tween prices of table stock and seed and the fact that contract prices 
for seed happened to be consideral:ly lower than prevailing market 
prices, some growers were reluctant to part with their seed at the 
lower figure and, on the other hand, some buyers were purchasing 
stock which, in many cases, had not been inspected and which 
was, on this account, absolutely unfit to be classed as seed potatoes. 
Some of this stock, we understand, has already been bought for 
spring planting by growers in the South. 

There is only one grade of seed potatoes in Canada and that is 
the one put up under the Dominion Government Potato Inspection 
Service and is known as Extra No. 1 certified seed. Each package 
of such stock bears the official tag and each tag has the certificate 
number under which the field was inspected as well as the grower’s 
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IRON AGE 


POTATO PLANTER 


The Latest Approved after many years of Practical Experience 


The words IRON AGE stand for the best. For a profitable crop 
it is as important to use the best planter as it is to use the best seed. 


A True Friend to the Man Who Grows Certified Seed 
Perfect Planting Produces Correct Uniform Sizes 
No waste of seed on account of doubles 


No. 402 
Assisted Feed 


(Two-man) 


PLANTER 


No misses and no doubles—Every Seed-piece properly placed 
and properly spaced 


All potato growers admit that for absolute accuracy in planting, 
nothing equals the IRON AGE Assisted Feed Potato Planter.—the 
100 per cent Planter. It opens the row, spreads the fertilizer, mixes 
it with the soil, drops seed at exact distance apart desired, covers and 
marks out next row—uall in one operation, 

Spraying is Necessary for Profit 

The IRON AGE High Pressure Traction Sprayers protect the crop. 

Have the valuable patented Retainer and Pump Relief. 


The IRON AGE Potato Diggers 
Traction or Engine Driven, with Patented Automatic Throw-out 
Clutch, with wide elevators, casy running, gets all the potatoes. 
Write for catalogs describing these machines, also Garden Tools 
and Horse Hoes & Cultivators. 


Fred H. Bateman Company 
623 So. Washington Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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identification number. Anyone purchasing our potatoes to use as 
seed which do not bear this tag do so at their own risk. 

Prince Edward Island seed potatoes have made an enviable record 
during the few years they have been placed on the market. Field 
diseases, such as leafroll, mosaic or spindle tuber, are either absent 
or reduced to a minimum and the graded article leads all competi- 
tors in point of uniformity of size. 

Almost all the growers here are meml:ers of the Potato Growers’ 
Association which is a co-operative concern both for purchasing 
supplies of fertilizer, spraying materials, sacks, etc., as well as for 
selling of the seed carload or steamer lots. Several steamers were 
loaded at Charlottetown, the principal port of the Island, this past 
shipping season, each averaging 20,000 165 Ibs. sacks. 

It is the endeavour of this Association and the Potato Inspection 
Service to see that a high quality product is placed on the market 
since it is realized that only by such methods can the reputation 
of the stock be maintained. 


POTATOES—CERTIFICATION—NORTH DAKOTA 
METHOD 


H. L. Bolley, State Seed Commissioner 


Seed certification of potatoes like that of other seeds varies ac- 
cording to weather and cropping conditions. North Dakota is par- 
ticularly fortunate in having large areas of virgin land and a growth 
season which approximately meets the best requirements for tuber 
production. There are some handicaps which work against rapid 
progress. Areas of soil in the state suitable for potato production 
are very even, very extensive and they admit of extensive. use of 
machinery ; hence, the tendnecy is to plant large areas and over-do 
the possibility to properly care for the crop. Many who wish certi- 
fication must be turned down on the first inspection because of 
actual inability to care for such areas either in the selection and 
treatment of seed or in croup culture. In the long run, we shall 
find, perhaps, these handicaps to react beneficially. Because these 
and various known difficulties, we have been slow to extend the 
work. 

We have been certifying seed about as long as any State in the 
Union, dating the first work from July 1913,—yet realizing that the 
tuber diseases and characters due to disease are governed by the 
ground and storage conditions, North Dakota has never issued cer- 
tification for field areas. Certification is not complete with us until 
the tags are attached to the bags. In other words, no grower or 
salesman is authorized to claim that seed is certified until after the 
field crop inspection, the bin inspection and laboratory analysis 
have been conducted and the registration shipping tags are issued. 
The steps are as follows: 


THE POTATO 
PROBLEM 


91 EXTRA 
BUSHELS 
PER ACRE 


The thode Is- 
land Experiment 
Station has report- 
ed an interesting 
experiment made 
with fertilizers on 
potatoes. 

When a com- 
plete fertilizer 
containing 50 Ibs. 
of actual potash 
was used, the yield 
was 143 bushels 
per acre. But note 
the following: 

When a com- 
plete fertilizer 
containing 150 Ibs. 
of actual potash 
was used, the yield 
increased to 234 
bushels per acre. 
An increase of $1 
bushels per acre 
for an extra 100 
lbs. of actual pot- 
ash. Potash Vays! 


Genuine 


Will next season be favorable? 


Will it pay you to increase your po- 


tato acreage and cut down on other crops? 

In other years after a good marketing season, 
the tendency has been toward increased acreage 

often followed by overproduction and low 
prices. 

The best solution is: increase your yield per 
ucre—reduce your production cost per bushel. 

Through careful cultural methods—proper se- 
lection of seed, spraying, and other details— 
and through careful soil Management such as 
crop rotation and the use of high analysis fer- 
tilizers, you can increase your yield per acre 
and reduce your production cost per bushel. 

The results of many experiments show that 
80 to 100 pounds of actual potash per acre, ap- 
plied with the proper quantities of nitrogen and 
phosphoric acid, gives profitable returns. 

On this basis at least 1,000 pounds per acre of 
a high analysis complete fertilizer containing 8 
to 1U per cent potash, or 2,000 pounds per acre 
if the potash content is 5 per cent, are required 
to supply the necessary potash. Many success- 
ful growers prefer sulfate of potash in their 
mixtures. 

FREE. Potato growers interested in higher 
yields per acre—at lower production-cost per 
bushel—will find helpful information in the new- 
ly revised booklet “Better Potatoes.” You can 
obtain your free copy by writing to the address 
below. 


Potash Importing Corporation of America 
10 Bridge St., Dept. PB, New York, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. San Jose, Cal. Baltimore, Md. 
Sales Agents—H. J. Baker & Bro., 81 Fulton St., 
New York. West of Rockies—Meyer, Wilson & 
Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
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(1) Aid to the growers in locating suitable seed stock and in 
the selection, preparation and treatment of tubers for planting. 

(2) Recommendation of proper spraying and culture during 
growth season. Because chiefly of cost, many growers are slow 
to appreciate the merits of this work; hence, are not reaping full 
benefits. 

(3) Field crop inspection: The field crop inspectors are sent 
into the fields along about July Ist to 10th. These men visit only 
those fields of growers who have made application and deposited 
the flat field crop inspection fee. No limitations are made upon 
areas to be considered. ‘The inspectors aims to reach the fields 
when the vines are under vigorous growth conditions. The person 
responsible for the care of the potatoes is asked to accompany the 
inspector into the field and receive instruction as to roguing. The 
“field” inspector makes a specific itemized report to the Pure Seed 
Laboratory on the results of his findings and a recommendation 
regarding the field. These recommendations are either for or a- 
gainst “further consideration” of the field. If recommended for 
further consideration without comment no other inspection is made 
except a rapid one late in the season to ascertain the thoroughness 
of roguing. If the inspection happens at a time when conditions 
are unfavorable and the inspector is unable to draw a proper con- 
clusion, he recommends a second inspection and the proper date 
for it. In this work we sometimes differ from that carried on by 
some of the states in that we do not accept fields for “further con- 
sideration” which need much roguing. 

The growth season is short and field inspection cannot ke relied 
upon unless the age of the plants are correct. To cover this point 
the office keeps in close touch with the growers, or groups of grow- 
ers, and much care is taken to make suitable routings of the in- 
spectors. One field crop inspector makes the final re-surveyv of 
all fields and again makes a report for each field recommending as 
to “further consideration.” If recommended, the growers are noti- 
fied that their crop has been accepted for further consideration with 
a view to seed certification. 

(4) The bin inspection is then conducted by competent plant 
pathologist who weighs the possibility of the crop as seen in the 
bin and makes recommendations to the Pure Seed Laboratory for 
or against “further consideration” with a view of seed certification ; 
and instructs the grower as to the methods to follow when ready 
to grade, bag and tag or to prepare for planting. 

Those whose potatoes have been accepted for further consider- 
ation send in a sample representative of what they can and will 
place under the official tags if issued. These samples are then 
subjected to careful inspection by experts in the laboratory for 
indication of both external and internal diseases. This feature of 
analyzing the samples at the laboratory has been followed from the 
beginning of our work and in itself results in the baring of quite a 
large per cent of potatoes which would otherwise be certified. It 
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is the final safeguard. If the result from the bin inspection and 
the laboratory analysis together throw the question into doubt as 
to whether there should be certification, a special bin inspection 
may be made in such cases to arrive at a more thorough knowledge 
as to the extent of the troubles indicated by the laboratory analysis. 

(5) Certificates and official shipping tags are issued only for the 
number of bushels which the growers hold for sale and as the ap- 
plication and the inspector's report justify. We consider that 1/3 
to 4% should be allowed for grading and roguing the tubers which 
lines of work are quite as important as roguing the plants in the 
fields. The certificates and the tags stamped are sent to the grower 
but a few days in advance of shipping date. Each grower’s tags 
are worded to fit his crop. North Dakota certification tags are 
thus not identical for all growers. There can be no counterfit. 
The only way to prevent the final buyer from knowing the source 
of the potatoes which he buys is to take off the tags and substitute 
others. This is sometimes said to be done and herein lies the 
necessity for a proper national law for the protection of certified 
seed while in transfer from grower to final planter. 

Full responsibility for grading, sorting, bagging and tagging 
is placed upon the individual grower who upon promise to oversee 
this work himself is authorized and delegated to do that work and 
attach the tags. Ina state of so extended areas as North Dakota, 
it is beyond the possibilities of furnishing a competent inspector 
to be present at the time of loading. An inspector is sent at such 
times only when the grower admits that he need special instruction 
and help because of not understanding the work, in which case he 
pays the expenses to cover. 

We have found this system of delegating and instructing the 
grower who is supposed to know what he is doing far more valuable 
than delegating any ordinary local inspector to carry on the work. 
Such local man accept responsibility too lightly, and in the very 
nature of things do not understand what the grower and the labor- 
atory are trving to do. The growers have most at stake and can 
best be trusted to do this phase of work. 

As in the case of other states we have some unsatisfactory re- 
sults. However, each year we have made some progress and 
perhaps not more mistakes than should be expected in so compli- 
cated a prol:lem of crop sanitation, for very few growers and very 
few professors of plant pathology, at the time potato certification 
started, really understood the difficulties envolved in the control 
of potato diseases. 

One great economic difficulty has beset our certification. It is 
not peculiar to North Dakota. This has been the tendency of the 
general potato trade to want to commercialize the educational 
propaganda which is necessary to seed certification and to do this 
commercialization in such manner as to indicate that the particular 
companies are the real responsible certification “experts.” The 
writer has always taken the attitude that this so-called bogus false 
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ur deceptive potato certification is its own remedy. That it comes 
about largely from ignorance and commercial cupidity and that it 
is our duty as educational institutions to aid these people to under- 
stand that such work spells a poor line of advertising for those who 
practice such deception on the ultimate buyér. 

lt is my belief that when we have properly educated these hand- 
lers and dealers in potatoes that this trouble will disappear and we 
shall find the ablest and best of these firms transmitting the cer- 
tified seed in the original bags under the original tags without “re- 
processing” or in any manner interferring with the ultimate user 
of certified seed knowing who grew the potatoes. This means 
a great responsibility for those who are supervising the certification 
work. It means that the educational work exercised by the field 
inspectors and the certification office must be such that in actual 
fact the potatoes which go into the bags will be of such quality as 
to admit of their proper storage and transmission from grower to 
grower wthout interference or opening of the bags by the inter- 
mediate shippers. If such tampering with officially certified seed 
continues, there remains to the growers of certified seed but one 
recourse, namely, the enactment of a stmple law which shall make 
it a national offense to open or in any manner reprocess certified 
seed except in the presence of a national inspector who shall place 
the date and his official stamp upon each bag and certification tag 
after the work has been completed. 


POTATO MARKETS UNEXPECTEDLY DULL 


(Contribution from the Fruit and Vegetable Division, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture) 


Potato markets this winter have been rather puzzling. Shippers 
and dealers, who, in former seasons, have predicted pretty closely 
the trend of the spring market. are unwilling to make a “guess” 
as to the outcome this year. The January price decline, following 
the extremely high levels of late December, was not quite so serious 
as the November decline, nor has the recovery been so quick. Those 
who have been anticipating a rather steady advance in the potato 
market are now beginning to wonder whether the expected rise will 
occur, after all. Most persons seem willing to concede that the 
high prices obtained in the spring of 1917 and 1920 may not be re- 
peated this year. Just why,—no one can say. In spite of the light 
crop and the apparently light holdings in some sections, there has 
been a mystifying dullness in the market since early January. 
There is a belief in some quarters that high prices have reduced 
the consumption of potatoes and caused housewives to use suh- 
stitutes of one kind or another. The extremely cold weather in 
northern shipping districts and in city markets also has tended to 
restrict trading. Carlot shipments during recent weeks have ranged 
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from 20 per cent to 40 per cent less thon movement for the corres- 
ponding periods last year, and it is i ciieved generally that supplies 
stored in or near the great consuming centers are not excessive. 
Meager (unofficial) reports from early potato sections indicate that 
southern States are not greatly increasing their plantings and ship- 
ments of early stock may be delayed because of unfavorable grow- 
ing weather,—all of which should afford a better outlet for northern 
potatoes. 

Farmers are keeping a finger on the pulse of the potato market 
and are watching the situation closely. When the excitement of 
trading began to abate and prices dropped, the report came from 
many sections: “Growers holding for higher prices.” This index 
of confidence in the future market leads one to expect another ad- 
vance, and usually this season higher price levels have followed 
the periods of depression. In early February, the price situation 
seemed to be considerably stronger in the North and far West 
than in the East. Supplies appear to be rapidly decreasing in some 
of the North Central States. Local estimates indicated possibly 
6,000 cars vet te come from Minnesota, about 3,000 from Wisconsin 
and 4,000 from Michigan. This total of 13,000 is only half the total 
shipped from those three States after the first week of February, 
1925. Some shippers figured 12,000 cars remaining in the northern 
part of Maine, as against 20,000 a year ago. Holdings in Colorado 
were estimated locally around 4,000 cars and Idaho was still ex- 
pected to ship about 5,000, compared with 3,000 and 3,500 cars 
from those states, respectively, during the closing months of last 
season. Judging on the hasis of these important potato sections, 
it would seem that holdings are about 35 per cent lighter than at 
the same time in 1925. It should be remembered, however, that 
last season's crop was exceptionally heavy in some of these States. 
Up to February 6, movement from Maine was just about the same 
as last year, though production was one-fourth lighter. Compared 
with last season to date, Idaho, Wisconsin and Pennsylvania show 
an average excess of 2,500 cars each; Nebraska and Colorado about 
1,200 each; Washington and Oregon together 1,100 cars, and Long 
Island 709 cars excess. Greatest deficiencies in shipments are seen 
in western New York, Michigan, Minnesota and California, which 
are running respectively 4,300 cars, 700 cars, 5,000 cars, and 700 cars 
behind last year’s record. Some months ago, total shipments from 
the leading main-crop States were several thousand cars ahead 
of the 1924 movement, but this difference has been gradually re- 
duced until present totals are almost identical. There was still 
an excess of 500 cars over the record to mid-February, 1925. even 
though production in these important states was estimated 25 per 
cent less than in 1924. Aiter the middle of February last season, 
about 68,500 cars of old potatoes were shipped, or 37 per cent of 
the total output of the leading States. 
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Compared with early January, wholesale prices in eastern city 
markets were about 40 cents per 100 pounds lower, but the Chicago 
market recovered part of its recent loss and was only 15 cents 
kelow the January level. F.o.b. prices in northern Maine and 
western New York showed a decline of 25 or 35 cents, and in 
North Central region sales were being made at 25 to 40 cents below 
the January quotations. The cash track difference in southern 
Idaho was only 30 cents, and Colorado and Nebraska returns were 
only 20 cents lower than a month ago. During the week ending 
February 6, the Chicago carlot price of sacked Northern Round 
Whites advanced 15 cents to $3.90-$4.10 per 100 pounds, and Idaho 
Russet Burbanks jumped to $4.10-$4.25. Most other city quotations 
held about steady but a few markets declined. In general, the 
situation was slightly improved in the Middle West and weaker 
in the East. Sacked Eastern Round Whites were jobbing a little 
lower at $4.15-$4.65: Maine Green Mountains declined to $4.40-$4.65, 
and Long Island Green Mountains ruled $4.75-$4.85 in New York 
City. A heavy snowstorm hindered trading in New York, Boston 
and other castern cities. Carlot movement decreased sharply in 
western states during the week, while Minnesota and Michigan 
output increased. Maine still led with 940 cars; Minnesota shipped 
460, Wisconsin 315, and all other states less than 300 each. Total 
movement was only 3,100 cars, as against 5,500 during the same 
week last season. Bulk Green Mountains sold 10 cents lower than 
on February 1, f. 0. b. Aroostook County points, and Round Whites 
declined 20 cents in western New York shipping sections. ‘The 
North Central f. 0. b. markets strengthened to $3.65-$3.80 on Round 
Whites, while Idaho shippers still got about $3.00 on Russet Bur- 
banks, California-pack. Growers in Colorado and Nebraska re- 
ceived $2.75-$3.50 per 100 pounds, according to variety. In con- 
trast with city prices of old potatoes, it is interesting to note that 
light arrivals of Bermuda Bliss Triumphs sold in Detroit at $16.00 
per barrel. The St. Louis market quoted field-run Texas Triumphs 
at $6.50 per 100 pounds sacked. 


POTATO NOTES INCLUDING 
CERTIFICATION 


Colorado.—An accurate estimate of the number of cars of pota- 
toes left in the Greeley district cannot be made at this time. Po- 
tato dealers usually make a thorough canvass of the district during 
the winter to ascertain the number of cars of potatoes left in the 
hands of the growers but owing to condition of the roads such a 
canvass has not been made this year. Estimates vary from 1300 
to 2000 cars. It is probably safe to say that there are at least 1500 
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GOOD CROPS RETURN PROFITS 
GOOD SPRAYERS DO THE SAME 


“FRIEND” TRACTION SPRAYER 


The “Friend” Traction potato sprayer is a motorless outfit that is 
a wonder for producing high pressure and maintaining it. 

The direct eccentric drive and simple double action pumps 
mounted along either side of tank, give a quadruplex pump action 
that puts the “Friend” Traction Potato sprayer in an exclusive class. 

Can be furnished with two or one double action pump as de- 
sired. Double action pump has 10 gal. per min. capacity. Single 
pump has 5. 100 gal. tank. 

Several types of nozzle booms can be furnished for “Friend” 
Traction or Combination sprayers. Sizes range from 2 to 6 row and 
are made with 1, 2 or 3 nozzles to row, depending on type desired. 

All “Friend” sprayers and accessories are built for lasting 
service, with only the best material. 


COMBINATION 


Large growers who use power 
outfits for spraying potatoes and 
vegetables cannot afford to use 
anything less than the “Friend” 
combination. 

A very economical sprayer to 
own as it can be used for field or 
orchard work with equal success, 

The single unit motor-pump is 
a giant for work and the sim- 
plicity of the whole machine 
makes it pleasing to the eye and 
economical to operate. 

Made in four motor-pump sizes; 
5. 8, 10 and 12 gal. per min. pump 
capacity. All have 150 gal. tank. 

Write at once for Bulletin T-26 
for full information on traction 
and combination outfits. 

“FRIEND” IS BETTER” 
“FRIEND” MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


GASPORT, N. Y. 
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cars in storage. The San Luis Valley reports from 500 to 600 cars; 
Carbondale district 500. Other portions of the state would probably 
bring the total to about 3000 cars——W. C. Edmundson, Feb. 3. 

Nebraska.— Interest in the potato districts of Nebraska during 
the month of January have been centering about two main features, 
—QOne was a special train load of certified seed potatoes sent from 
Alliance Nebraska, to Shreveport, Louisiana with a portion of 
the train kept intact to New Orleans. The other is a law suit for 
libel brought against certified seed interests and others. 

During the month of January 1925 a potato dealer——who had 
failed,to receive certification on some potatoes that had been field 
inspected, sold a number of carloads of potatoes tagged in such 
a way as to lead buyers to think that they were getting certified 
seed potatoes. The color and size of the tag and the arrangement 
of the printing was very very similar to that used by the Nebraska 
Certified Potato Growers Cooperative—the organization that took 
over the certification work from the Agricultural College. The 
dealer also added an association name to these tags instead of 
using his own name. These shipments of potatoes probably did 
considerable damage to the orthodox certified seed interests. As 
a result of this situation the Certified Growers Cooperative had a 
warning advertisement inserted in the Kansas City Packer and this 
paper also ran a story concerning this misuse of the name “certified” 
on potatoes that were by no means a certified product. At about 
the same time a prominent banker wrote a letter to the Nebraska 
Farmer,—published by a former govenor of the state, calling at- 
tention in rather emphatic language to the injury that was being 
done to the agricultural interest of western Nebraska by this fraud- 
ulent practice. This letter and a reply, in which the situation was 
carefully gone over, was published in the Nebraska Farmer. As 
a result of this publicity The Nebraska Farmer, and the Nebraska 
Certified Potato Growers Cooperative (and some members individ- 
ually) have been sued for libel and for ruining the plaintiff’s busi- 
ness, for which heavy damages are asked. These suits have been 
brought separately, one in the state and one in the federal court. 
We have heard that the Kansas City Packer has also been sued. 

This matter is of vital interest to the certified seed potato growers 
throughout the entire country. The various defendants in these 
cases are very optomistic concerning the outcome, but if the case 
comes to trial they will be caused some inconvenience and expense. 
If they do come to trial a precedent may be established that may be 
of value in dealing with this practice of imitating certified seed 
potatoes. The cases will probably not come up for trial before 
April or May. 

Certified Triumph seed stocks have just about been closed out. 
Since the earlier part of December severe winter weather prevailed 
in the western part of the state, with deep snow on the ground for 
most of the time. This made it very difficult to get the Triumph 
seed potatoes (for southern planting) on board cars in safety. A 
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number of cars of potatoes were shipped to Kansas City where 
they were held in cold storage from just after digging time till 
called for by southern purchasers. This latter practice is very 
advantageous when winters are as severe as this one has been 
thus far—H. O. Werner, Jan. 23. 

Ohio.—Only a small amount of certified seed is produced in 
Ohio; 4320 bushels last year. Thus the bulk of the certified seed 
comes from the more northern states. This winter many of the 
growers who have in the past contracted early for certified seed have 
been discouraged by the high price quotations. There is a wide- 
spread feeling that certified seed should not be more than a dollar 
per bushel above the market price of table stock. In northern 
Ohio a few cars have been ordered recently. But many growers 
are asking: Will my potatoes which were grown from certified 
seed last year be satisfactory for seed? / ad many growers are 
going to take the chance on planting this uncertified seed, even 
though past experience shows that it is a speculative practice. 
—John Bushnell. Feb. 8, 1926. 

South Dakota.—Certified Cobblers have shown up well in South- 
ern trials. [t would be impossible to compute the average yield 
of all tests and have accurate information because the South Dakota 
seed was in no two cases compared in exactly the same way. Con- 
sequently, average yields compared to average yields from other 
states or home-grown seed would be most unscientific and incorrect. 
However, a summary has heen made up which is as follows: 

South Dakota Certified Cobblers yielded less than the average in 
only two trials. South Dakota Certified Cobblers yielded within 
a very few bushels of the average in five trials but exceeded the 
average in 9 triais. Two of these nine were at the top of the list 
and included the State Agricultural Experiment Station at Beeville, 
Texas, and also in trials at Topeka, Kansas, conducted by the 
County Agent. Some of these were in duplicate or triplicate but 
are average results of all seed sent —George H. Valentine. 


POTATO MEETINGS 


THE STATE POTATO SHOW AND CONVENTION 


Held in connection with the Annual Corn and Grain Show of the 
South Dakota Crop Improvement Association 
Aberdeen, Jan. 6, 7, 8, 1926 


George H. Valentine 


The State Potato Show was the best show ever held, at least 
in recent years, by the South Dakota Potato Growers Association. 
The exhihits were of exceptional quality and certainly attracted 
a considerable amount of attention at Aberdeen. 
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INOCULATED SULPHUR 


IS AN ABSOLUTE REMEDY FOR POTATO SCAB 


If you expect to plant potatoes in soil that is in- 
fested with scab, you can be certain of a clean crop of 
potatoes if you apply Inoculated Sulphur before planting. 
This fact has been proved by repeated tests by many 
experiment stations and we will be glad to furnish re- 
sults of these experiments. Inoculated Sulphur is a dis- 
covery of Dr. J. G. Lipman of the New Jersey State Ex- 
periment Station and we are sole licencees under his 
patent. 
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Many of the exhibits were sold at auction, the highest price 
being paid for those of Asa Lebert, Grover, South Dakota. For 
this peck sample, the Potato Growers Association received $3.00. 
The best bushel lot sold for $8.25. The sweepstakes sample was 
not sold but was sent with several other potato exhibits in an ex- 
hibit car of the Minneapolis and St. Louis Railroad through Minne- 
sota, lowa and Illinois, the purpose being to advertise South Dakota 
crops and furthermore to attract the attention of those who contem- 
plate a change of residence and give to them some concrete ideas 
of opportunities, along agricultural lines, in our state. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: L. V. 
Ausman, Stockholm, President; Harry Robb, Garden City, Vice- 
President; A. W. Palm, Watertown, Secretary-Treasurer. The 
following were elected to the Board of Directors for a three-year 
term: V. H. Belk, Henry; F. W. Barickman, Clark and Raymond 
Callsen, Lily. The following with the officers are holdover members 
of the board: Ross Davies, Haytit; Asa Lebert, Grover and David 
Sour, Hayti. 

The annual business meeting accomplished several features in 
line with potato improvement. Standards for certification to change 
slightly to conform with recommendations from the Potato Asso- 
ciation of America. The growers also voted to raise the annual 
membership fees to $2.00; $1.00 to be used in payment of member's 
dues to the Potato Association of America. This necludes the Am- 
erican Potato Journal which is the official monthly publication of 
that organization. 

Furthermore, an official seed grade was adopted by the South 
Dakota Potato Growers Association. This will not be much differ- 
ent than U. S. No. 1, but in addition, specifies regulations regarding 
diseased conditions not now mentioned in U.S. No. 1 and conforms 
to the standards of our bin inspection. This new grade is known 
as the Certified Seed Grade and has been used in other states the 
past season by U. S. Shipping Point Inspectors. 


NOTES ON RECENT LITERATURE 


GOLDTHWAITE, N. E.—Variations in the composition of’ Colo- 
rado potatoes.—Colo. Agr. Exp. Sta. Bul. 296, pp. 1-77. July, 1925. 

This bulletin reports the results of studies of the composition 
of tubers of 12 varieties of potatoes grown in different parts of 
Colorado. Analyses were made which included water, dry matter, 
starch, nitrogen, ash, fat and total carbohydrate determinations. 

No two tubers were found to have exactly the same percentage 
composition. Maturity varied with the length of the growing season 
and showed no relationship to size of the tuber. Higher percentages 
of dry matter, starch, total carbohydrates and ash were found in 
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the cortex than in the corresponding medullary area, the percentages 
of nitrogenous matter, however, were irregular with respect to 
these areas. 

In irrigated potatoes the percentage of dry matter, on the fresh 
basis, less 6.71 gives an approximation of the percentage of starch, 
though there are wide variations in this possible constant. On the 
dry basis there seems to be as little uniformity in composition as 
on the fresh basis and only one constant seems to hold, viz.— 

Percentage of starch: Percentage of dry matter: 1:1.25. Ap- 
proximate ratios were calculated for the different constituents 
determined, on the fresh basis, in irrigated potatoes. Comparisons 
were also made of the composition of raw and cooked potatoes. 
—C. F. Clark. 

HEIGHAM, C.—The manuring of potatoes: Summary of points 
arising at the Rothamsted conference.—Jour. Min. Agr. (Gt. 
Brit.), 22 (1926), No. 10, pp. 903-906. 

This article summarizes the points developed in the above papers 
and in the discussion. 

The potato crop is increasing in importance in British agriculture, 
although nearly all other arable crops are decreasing in area. In 
1925 when the whole arable area had fallen very greatly the potato 
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area was 635,009 acres, wth a production of 4,280,000 tons. The 
progress of the crop has been especially rapid in adapted areas. 
The fertilizer requirements of the crop are previously determined by 
soil and climatic conditions, the essentials including a good air 
supply to the roots, adequate moisture supply, and the possibility 
that the potato variety can respond to generous treatment.  Fer- 
tilizers will not produce their good effects in the absence of proper 
cultivation. The employment of modern experimental and statis- 
tical methods is prescribed. 

The tendency of the potato crop to serious damage by disease 
in some respects is affected by the fertilizing. Scab is associated 
with alkaline conditions in the soil and in this regard basic slag, 
lime, etc. should be avoided or at least used with due caution. Po- 
tato blight may be encouraged by excess of nitrogenous fertilizers, 
particularly if accompanied by insufficient potash. 

Farmyard manure because of its physical effects in the soil re- 
mains as the basis of fertilizing for potatoes. Because of the limited 
supply more information is needed concerning such substitutes as 
green manures. Experiments at Rothmasted and elsewhere indicate 
that ordinarily 1 ewt. of ammonium sulfate will produce an increase 
of 1 ton of potatoes. It is often profitakle to use up to 3 ewt. per 
acre of ammonium sulfate or other quickly-available nitrogenous 
fertilizer. While phosphatic fertilizers, notably superphosphate, 
have often produced good results with potatoes, the need for more 
phosphate does not approach that for nitrogen and potash, and in 
many districts the amount of phosphate used for potatoes is ex- 
cessive. Of the commercial potash fertilizers the most expensive 
form, potassium sulfate, generally produces the best quality tubers, 
although in some cases potassium chloride gives results equal both 
in yield and quality to those obtained with the sulfate. Low grade 
potash salts of the kainit type have been used with particular suc- 
cess on certain light lands near the sea coast. 

Lincolnshire cxperements showed that a mixture of 2.5 cwt. 
ammonium sulfate, 2 cwt. superphosphate, and 1.5 cwt. potassium 
chloride per acre will produce good results with main crop potatoes. 
For earlies it is often profitable to apply half as much again per acre. 
A complete fertilizer, 2.5 cwt. ammonium sulfate, 4 ewt. superphos- 
phate, 2 cwt. potassium chloride, and 0.5 cwt. of steamed bone 
flour, analyzing 7.5 per cent nitrogen, 12 per cent soluble phosphate, 
and 10 per cent potash, has been used successfully for main crop 
potatoes.—H. M. Steece. 

RozE, K.—(Experiments with potatoes in Latvia).—(Lat- 
via) Lauksaimniecitas Parvaldes Rakstu Krajums No. 1 (1925), 
pp. 66, figs. 28. 

In experiments during the period 1922-24, medium late varieties 
of potatoes outyielded late varieties under local conditions. On 
mineral soils Parnassia, Deodara, and Silesia led in starch produc- 
tion, while Pepo, Deodara, and Parnassia gave the highest yields 
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of tubers. Parnassia, Deodara, and Jubel excelled in starch pro- 
duction on marshy soils, while Jubel, Deodara, and Pepo produced 
the most potatoes. Pepo and Jubel bore the heaviest tulers, 
averaging 60-70 gm., Deodara and Parnassia gave medium tubers 
averaging 50-65 gm., and Silesia and Merker produced tubers av- 
eraging 30-40 gm. in weight. 

With local varieties a 40-cm. (15.7 in.) spacing in 60-cm. rows 
seemed preferable. A decrease in starch content accompanied a 
spacing of 50 cm. and wider between hills. Medium weight (50- 
60 gm.) tubers were considered best for seed, and whole tubers 
were found better than cut tubers. 

Local varieties could not utilize quantities of fertilizer as well 
as the newer sorts. Of the potassium salts, potassium sulfate and 
potassium-magnesium sulfate have given the best crop as regards 
the quantity of tukers and the starch content. 

Potatoes stored in heaps lost only 6 per cent during winter, while 
the loss in cellars reached 21.2 per cent. The starch lost during 
winter did not exceed 1 per cent of the quantity present in autumn. 
—H. M. Steece. 
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